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¢PTuis publication is the sue cessor of the late 
AMERICAN FARM ER, 
-(which is discontinued,) .and is published at the same 


t five dollars per year, payable in advance. 
pons Hen this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 























ity ‘| omhand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub- 
~* * setiber with his: receipt. i 
’  Gmerican Farmer Establishment. 
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New Horricytturat Periopicat. 

We have received from our friend “Fessenden, 
dhe veteran author and editor of numerous useful 
© works in aid of thesgreat cause of making “two 
“Pblades of grass grow where but one grew before,” 
. the following prospectus, which we most heartily 
“Yecommend to the attention of all lovers of gar- 
dening, either plain or ornamental. The multipli- 
cation and cheapening of such works may indeed 
bear hard on the interests of individuals (and we 
feelwhat we say) but cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial to the public, which circumstance is, or 

ought to be paramount with every real patriot. 


Prospectus of the Horticultural Register and 
Gardener’s Magazine, to be conducted by Th. 

. Fessenden, aided by several scientific and 
practical Horticulturists—ith Embellishments. 
There is a very considerable extent of meaning 

* to the word Horticulture,—and in our modern de- 
ition we have included the branches of Garden- 
“ig, of Orgiarding’and the cultiyation of Flowers ; 
it will, therefore, be obvious, that the title of the 
work proposed embraces arts of culture of great 
and increasing importance. The study of Botany 
has iSceil boon made a part of theeducation of 
children, and its advantages and pleasures will en- 
sure itincreasing attention. As an assistance to 


me 





ut 





ounts to at : . 

1 may be acquiring the taste for, and increasing the atten- 
0CK. _ tion to, this delightful study, the work proposed 
Estab. will be of much advantage. It will be conducted 





after the manner of the London Horticultural Re- 
“gister, and of Loudon’s Magazine. ‘The depart- 
, ment of Horticulture, embracing more particularly 
» that of Fruits, will be aided by a gentleman of em- 
finent‘knowledge and correctness as to their no+ 
Mnienclature ; and tHat of Vegetable Gardening, 
~will’be condueted by the Editor. .. That of Flori- 

oultiife. by a. professional Florist. 

ee ders are out for all the important Foreign Pe- 








of new Fruits and Flowers which may be brought 
into notice. no APT 
“Phe work will be published. monthly, on fine 
octavo size, and contain. forty. pages. each 
With a’neat cover, and afforded at the low 
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dicals;and from” these will be made selections 
of all new and important articles, with deseriptions | 





price of Two Dollars per annum. If siticient 
encouragement be given, the work, after the’ firs 
volume, will be increased, and expensive drawings 
introduced. aie 

Subscription papers are left with thé’ following 
gentlemen (besides many others ih New England 
and New York) :—Wm. M. Morrison, Algxan- 
dria, D.C.;. I. I. Hitchcock, Baltimore; D, & 
C. Landtgth, 85 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
S. C. Parkhurst, @incinnati, Ohio. 





ImprRovING FLour BY A MIXTURE oF CorRN 


Meat—It is asserted on respectable authority, 


that by adding about two quarts of good sound 
Indian Corn to each bushel of wheat before grind- 
ing, the quality of the bread made from the flour 
is very much improved—T ry 17. 





PumpkKIN Pie sEED.—Extract of a letter from 
an eastern correspondent : 


“You enquire for pumpkin seed of the best 
kinds knewn in this country—I can send you 
seed that will produce tharksgiving pumpkin pies 
ready made—how much will you have of it ?” 


Really we are at a loss how much to order of 
this seed. At all events we will have a little and 
sell it at the usual price, and if it produce as is 
promised, we shall expect.from each purchaser a 
small return of the pies produced by way of proof, 


the seed. 
Battimore Youne Men’s Parer.—Oné 

the pleasing signs of these our times, is the es- 

tablishment of numerous associations in various 
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and as an “extra allowance” for the superiority of 


parts of our country, for self and mutual improve- 
ment, under the various titlgs of Lyceums, debat- 
ing societies, &c. &c. Among the associations ef 
this kind in Baltimore, is one entitled the “Balti- 
more Young Men’s Society,” .whose object is 
mental improvement, and among other means for 
promoting it a weekly paper has been established 
under the title of “the Baltimore Young Men’s 
Paper.” Besides the intrinsic merit of the con- 
tents. of this paper, which is made up of original 
articles, by the members of the society, the 
purpose of this periodical entitles it, in our opi- 
nion, to the favor of all the friends of «mental 
improvement, especially the “Young Mén” of 
our country, and of Maryland in _ particular. 
The ‘work has many recommendations—it. is 
well fijled and well printed, and costs only $2 50 
a year: We shall take “pleasire in “haiiding 
in names which’ maybe’ sént us for the purpose. of 
patronizing the Works issn Be 
ee. ‘ae 
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FRUITS AND VEG LES. . 
































To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener: Maes dy 

It is gratifying to observe. the attention’ whi 9 
has of late years, been bestowe n the ac <" 
tion, and cultivation of new ai eful vat ~ 
of fruit and vegetables; this is no doubt ‘iainly » 







attribytable to the praiseworthy zeal-of ‘the vari- 
ous Horticultural Societies, in the United Salem 
as well'as the liberality of many private . 
uals, who have made it their object,.to pr #3 
and disseminate many rare and useful ts * 
and trees. dn-the céurse of a few years, we ey 
expect to see all but the best varieties of fruit dis- % 
carded from the garden and orchard, and the« 
tivator directing his whole attention to those kinds, » 
which, by their qualities will amply repay his at- 
tention with valuable crops." But notwithstand- ~ 
ing the great number of fruits. of..rare + - 
qualities, which exist in the,extensive collection: 
in this country, many of the best varieties ate de- 
generating year after year. pandas“ 

‘in some parts of Europe, 2 great.deal of atten- 
tion has lately been bestowed. upon the p 
tion of natural fruit from ‘seed, and a number 
valuable kinds have been thus originated, ‘pa 
larly in Belgiiam, where it is said they select he 
most unthrifty looking seedlings, Wey a 
thorns or spines, in preference to the usu c- + eae 
tice of choosing those which poSsesstarge wood, #e 


fewer thoths, and bearirig the marks of high ¢ul- 
tivation —How are these theories borne out by the 
practice in this country ? , ts a 
Of late, a number of new varieties of fine 
peaches, and plumis,"haveé © beén proved rom, 
seed, both in Europe and this country, though the ¥ 
‘production of new varieties of the apple appear to® ~~ 
be less frequent. How ‘s'this?‘aré’ stone fruits 
more apt to retaina similitu@éo theif original.ex- *_ 
cellence’than those of Seed fruits, such: a > 
ple, &c.” It is Well known,that : the ery 
frequently«produces good’ natural ‘fruit withont™ 
the intervention of grafting, or budding;*though it 
may not resemble* that of the Original tree—asa_ 
matter of profitable amusenient, unconnected with 
any other consideration, there is a pleaitice after 
having bestowed a long ‘period of'¢ 
tion upon @ tree’ or plant, in” finding; 
your labours rewarded with anew 
valuable variety of fruit. , Rabie 
What are thegghances*of grapes’ producing fruit. 
from the'seed? Some vinés raised fromthe seed 
of the large white impériéd_malaga grape, ahd @ 
which will be:threé years. bal Boring, are al- 
ready upwards of two inchés in“ circumference 
they.made'some shodts last season, which wWérey 
estimated to-bé fully "$0 feet in length, and aj 
to be’ equally‘as vigorous in their grow 
Isabella. nea ee ain y \s P 


or any’of your intelligent 
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icle from the-Cultivator i igyin-| 
re~so"becatise the author ‘of 
2” Bikes the right way to be” 
ers Jin hie notes, by giving his ¢ errors” as 
+hisBueBessful management. We recorit- 
“imendia’similar colt¥e to all reporters of thei ex- 
" 2 in"eulti vation. 


rs. Editors, a eeserandam of 


y-sixand a half acres of land, 
a season, in grain and grass, not on ac- 
“of any thing worthy of notice in the*esult, 
that others may profit by my errors as well 
y wisdom. . The soil is a sandy loam, and 
no part received but one ploughing for a crop. 
17 acres produced - 53 tons of hay 
4 « 4 74, bushels rye 
wheat 
ruta baga 
potatoes 
sound corn* 


barley 


1 acre bad 2 

#1} acres by 
e 4.4 % 
5 7” “a 
“ 


574 
776 
360 

87 


Remarks on the cullure : 

Hay—The crop was impaired by the frost of 
t.winter g killed much of the clover, par- 
= on about three acres laid down last year. 
o acres were in a reclayned swamp. which 
cropped, with potatoes in 1833. The wet 

ing not permitting the ground to be ploughed 
time, and the grass which sprung up spon- 

yusly, promising something of a crop, it was 
suffered to remain. The product wa but so so. 
Three and a half acres were a ley of four or five 
years, which ought to have been ‘broken up. he- 


Whe.third.year, The residue,bore a heavy crop, 


” . we Ag 
MEI _AND GARDEN 


feck ts <irtoally" Gestro edhe oro Somedy 
or foor k 


i ain wh was standing, 1 


raised of the kind, and the failure is not attributa 
‘ble"tdMiny error of mine, but toe the dry summer. 
It was sown u old grass ley, previously pas- 
tured, and dant gt and harrowedgjust 
oa, to drilling in the seed. The sgil” was 
fe dry when worked, and there was not sufii- 
in afterwards to bring on a decomposition 
of either the manure or the sod. Comparatively 
but few ofthe rew, and the rows were not 
half filled with In a favorable season the 
rodgct would have been more than double. 
Potatoes.—T wo acres were ona grass ley, well 
dunged with long manure, and gave, od crop | b 
for the season, of more than 300,bushels the acre. 
This crop received two ordinary dressings, but 
after harvest I caused all the weeds to be pulled 
up, and carried to my cow-yard, which, I am 
confident, added very greatly to the potatoe crop. 
One acre was planted on ground habitually wet, 
and which had been underdrained late the preced- 
ing fall. ‘The ground was but imperfectly plough- 
ed, the crop was badly tended, and the product 
was hardly worth gathering, even in this season 
of scarcity. The fourth acre was principally on 
ground where barley had been seriously injured 
by the frost of the 15th May ; it was planted late 
with refuse seed. The ground was very dry, and 
from late planting, bad seed, and a very dry season, 
the product did not exceed 100 bushels. My 
practice is not to earth potatoes after the tubers 
have begun to form, @s earthing them is apt to 
cause-a new set of stolens to start near the sur- 
face, which rob the elder ones of their food, and 
produce potatoes only of a diminutive size. Yet 
weeds ought to be carefully extirpated, as they not 
only impoverish the soil, but shade the ground, to 


ting weeds is amply repaid in the increased 


fore ; as grass, with me, generally diminishes ops fine prejudice of the crop. The labor of ex- 


and averaged, by estimation, three tons an acre. 
» Rye—As.it ismy maxim to sow this grain eith- 
yery early or ‘very late, ] was obliged to sow 
-late, in consequence of the ground having been 
encumbered with a potatoe crop. Thegproduct 
was a fair crop, though I think that if three or 
four pecks more of seed had been sown on the 
“acre, there Would have been a corresponding in- 
erease in the product. Thegrain was good, but 
thin, the.late.sown not tillering like that which is 

sown early. 

ne half of the barley ground was o- 
wand the grain was prostrated before 
‘blossom. _ The sprodact of this. part 
of courge trifling. It should have had no ma- 
as it follow@d a crop. of ruta baga well 
. Besides, it does not arilfwer to have bar- 
und.too rich, or ig apply to this crop long 


Wheat—This Was sown. in February, . on: 
ground ploughed in the fi It promised tolera- 
bo ms uni it was attacked,by the wheat in- 


soft corn and:gmall potatoes and eden 
have fattened about.2,500. lbs. of pork, 
the rath ‘an days, with heat pod: 


Fi 
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product. [think I am warranted in saying, that 
a clover ley, and long manure, the latter well 
spread and ploughed under, afe admirably adapted 
both to the corn and potatoe crop. 

Corn—This and the unproductive acre of po- 
tatoes, were grown ite field abounding in springs, 
and heretofore habitually wet, but which was un- 
derdrained the preceding autumn. A part of the 
ground had begn in pasture, and a part under till- 
age,and the whole was well manured. The hills 
were planted. three by two and a half feet apart, 
and there remained after the first dressing, four 
spears in almost every hill. ‘l he corn was dress- 
ed with the harrow and cultivator, and twice hoed, 
though but very slightly hilled.. Four-fifths gave 
an.uncommon faircrop. Sixty-three selected ears 
gave’ a half bushel of shelled grain, averaging 
more than half a pint each. The other fifth was 
killed by kindness, or rather from want of person- 
al attention. Having two loads of horn shavings 
and. crushed bones, I directed, them to be spread 
on two acres ; but my. men, being unacquainted 
wit these materials, and not appreciating their 
strength as a manure, thought to do me a_ kind- 
ness, and applied the whole,to one acre. The cori- 
sequence.was, the, stalks were too luxuriant and 





tondey, and the wind prostrated them flat to the 


im > 


Ruta Dasa Th was the poorest crop I ever} 





3 1 “ * * 
itt the corn: was fi ¥for hee 
' st prices, y the p ucts Th 
Ewa Tt! ebgut | 


wy practice, a . 
er, are— 5 
ring grass lands fromthe plot ough: 
the eulltivated grasses have. mostly ron. out, ® 
_ the product has materially siminished.. 
. In sowing latewye osthin. 


of which was already ri 
long manure, 

4. In planting -potatoes too late, and swith 
<n 


enough—particy 


ry Applying manure oe crop,the § * 


nthe excessive and wasteful applieati 
horn manure. And finally, ay 
hin not superintending> personally ALL. 
operations of the farm. é may, hir 
work ; but it is difficult, as my friend Delev 
serves, to,hire men to think,.correctly. 
By way0f postscript I will remark, that Tl 
madepin 1833, in the six ‘acre fi€ld in whict 
grew my corn, about 200 rods of brush andi 
underdrains, which cost me*about $20, and’ 
I think I am fully remunerated for this odtlay. 
the increased product of the field in the past 
son. al 
[From the National Intelligencer. ] 
The system of cultivation spoken of in the fol- 
lowing notice, exhibits to the farmer a most 
cheering prospect. In the immediate vicinity, thé 
ground though poor. and at present unprodugtive, 
is welladapted to clover, and, under the often ¢ 


=%. 
be 


pursued with such wonderful success by Mr « 


Semmes, might be brought to yield, if not crope 
as large as his, yet sufficient to be profita 
Very little additional Jabor would be requir 
now as.the spirit of improvement is abroad, and 
knowledge isshedding down her increased lights 
upon the various branches of the arts and scien-™ 
ces, I know not why that venerable and primevaly 
art of agriculture should be suffered to remain 
improved, and so little atten paitl te *i 
vancement. Thé farmer is too apt't k 16 ol 
rules, and imagine that they are as substantial’and 
everlasting as the land upon which r ave 
operate. He is constantly allowing 
lose his investments, and all arisin 
of zeal in that profession which is his’ s 
which is so highly honorable, and so well a 
ted to the social and domestic happiriess of tie. 
It is by such scraps of information cof 
random by intelligent gentlemen, as that 
have given below, that any light at all ¢o 
ly and distantly through the heavy shade’ in’ Which 
the farmer rests, secure in shdrt’ crops, “an 
tented with growling at the.low prices of pro. 
duce; but these experiments of *the “ind 4 
brought t®perfedtion and reduced to practice 
in truth, of inestimable value to the man w 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, ont 
of his limbs. ** bi 
I haye added these few reniarks, ret Ed a 
order that agriculture mi ¥é an advocate en 
and that the honest an sthiouvs  cultivater® 
the earth’ may stumble, at Téast for’ of@@mmy hi 
life while raking anionig’ Hie’ straw, upon al 
T am, gentlemen, *yoursy &e? 
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of the county Were appointed to deoertafh the 
ity of coril; and, after having decurately 
ed one Acre, the “eorn’ was gathered and 





sured. . Kirst, a el being shelled to:ascer- 
| “fain the accuracy of thé barrel, eighteen or twenty 
b : ‘4 the tespegiable g gemlemen of the county and of 


adjoining county were present, saw the land 
sured, saw tle corn measured, and are ready 
« at ahy time to sestimihe fact, that the average 
, measured” in teir presenee, amounted to 
Wefive barrels and some pecks per acre.— 
This farm is situated on the Patuxent river, fif- 
WWieen miles below the “Cool Springs,’sor Charlotte 
Hall, and adjoining t the farm on whieh Cole’s To- 
co Inspection isand the third from the'Queen 
The farm is uncommonly hilly.* 
© Process.—He prepares his ground by cloyer, 
the ground laid off from five by two and a half to 
“ gathree feet. .The corn then dropped, three grains 
in the che¢k, followed by persons who drop on 
thé corn, or even if they are in advance of the 
sie droppers a handful of two-thirds slacked 
es and one-third plaster, mixed before it is 
dropped. Should the corn not come up regular- 
lyghe drops one or two seeds more, as may be 
“necessary. He gathers his seed corn from the 
field before gathering the crop, so as to havea 
» choice of ears. He plants from the 1st to the 
a 1a of April, and ploughs four inches deep. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
Notices oF THE ITALIAN Rye-Grass. 
I sowed last spring a small quantity of the seed 


@olthis grass, which had been given me by Judge 
1} es , readily germinated; but, during the 
on ai drought of summer, the grass 

was not rank in its growth, being not only injur- 
«ed by drought, butalso annoyed by thelarge white 
» wormvlig¥ing a brown head. In the soil where it 
_grew, these worms abounded. *Several of the 
roots, however, sent up seed stems, and perhaps 

if I had watched my opportunity, I might have 
“saved seed.. After the rains began to fall, and 
“autumn came on, the grass assumed a more thrifty 

} ‘aspect. It is now perfectly healthy, rank, and 
.sthick set... lts adaptation to our soil and climate. 
é-and.to the uses of our husbandry, will be better 
~% ances, after the experiments of another year. 

DAN BRADLEY. 
ee pollaceene, Nov., 1834, 
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{From the Stine. 

Query To FARMERS. 

Winter has come, and what provision have you 
 umade'for passing the long evenings of the four en- 
? spasuing months. pl ably and_ profit to your- 
% ind others ? farmer, who.thinks, it will 
a +88 formerly to, sit, by. the fire and drink 
r, and tell stories through, the. winter, has.not 
a apace with the spirit of, the times; he is la- 
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sf gr mh f corn averaged’ 
ve’ barrel ihe acre. Respectable ies 





our land, whot spea 
of the soib 
jferiory teymen who-tannot undegstati lead= 
ing topics’ of ‘the day,’ whosé utmost: abilities,are 
confined ‘to the metit of being able to. discuss a 
boiled potatoe and a rasher of acon, an@.who 
ought not to be. entrusted - legislating -for'| as 
th Ives, much less for Otherge. If asa bedy |i 
the farmers are obnoxious to. this reproach, we 
surely should lose no time in correcting the eval 
~if as is believed, these apeions are ¢ i- 


aus, they must be ‘lived downs 'The fatiter has 
nd €xébse for ignorance. tiofon all the 
useful and necessary subjec ch eome before 
us as men, and citizens, is presented in shapes so 
easily accessible, that he Who remains. ignorant 
deserves to bea reproach and avby-word. . Let 
no one think then that he is prepared for winter, 
who has not made arrangements for a liberal sup- 
ply of food for the mind as well. as the body. Well 
conducted papers, able periodicals, and valuable 
books must be proctired, and they must be read 
and studied. Uffiversal education is our boast, 
but it is foolish and vain-glorious, unless itis turn- 
ed to useful purposes. Every farmer should bea 
practical utilitarian; “Cui bono,” should be his 
motto ; every day should ‘witness some profitable 
acquisition of knowledge. A few dollars a year 
paid out for well selected and standard works 
will in the course of a few passing years provide 
afarmer with a valuable liberary. The farmer 
who has a family is inflicting on them a cruel and 
irreparable wrong if he by his negligence or his 
parsimony deprives themof such a resource.— 
The young cannot be idfe, and their time if not 
profitably employed, will be perhaps worse than 
thrown away. W. G. 


dividuals grown 









[From the Same.] 
An Easy METHOD TO PREVENT WHEAT TURN- 
ING TO CHESS——-MY OWN EXPERIENCE F 


AMPLE. 
About fifteen.years ago I. purchased a: small 
farm whtre I now reside. It had been managed 
in the manner usually practiced by those who 
have to encounter the aioullies of reclaiming a 
wilderness, of making ost on every foot of 
cleared ground ; consequently through repeated 
cropping, added to a considerable share of care- 
lessness, my fields were overgrown with. cheat 
and cockel, insomuch that my first crops were 
with difficulty made ierchantable. I found it 
necessary to improve the course of farming;and 
believing (and that is an important item in’ the 
concern, as the farmer who believes in transmuta- 
tion- will naturally be careless in regard to seed, 
&c.) that wheat would not degenerate into a spuri- 
ous plant,I procured a fan with a cockle sieve 
attached to the shoe, of such size as to pass all 
the chess ; and if that did not clean it effectually, 
finished with a hand sieve, and made it a point to 
sow none with my wheat. The consequence of 
this was that the chess gradually disappeared ; and 
I_ believe that for some “years “past, I have’ not 
grewn_as much in a crop (generally about twenty 
acres) as had previously grown in some of my’ 
fields on a single rod, while the advocates of trans- 
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‘not, know - an 
wheat will c ice | to Cockle. * | a 
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; E, Gram TING 
ose © coffee plant, re Pork 
nediately or being g 
mt-matters contained. in. tbevael ell “be a 
wal to; be. dissolved, in. wa ers,o8 
erfies, require to be kept fo 
to sidltbw. It is said,” ae sae 
instances proved; that sodds; 
balsam, if kept for severak yearsjaaire:-mor pt to” 
prodtice double flowers, in:consequenteé, it-would 
appear, of their mutrient’ matter: polagaaaie 
densed. 

‘The period between Sowing and ge 
is very different according: to spécies.»"M. 
for example, will germinate in’one-day, or: x 
stimulated with ‘chlorine; cress in two déys; turs 7 
nips in three days ; lettuce i in four days';*parsle 
in about six weeks or two months; the 
one year; and'the rose and filbert in two years... “* 

It has been proved by experiments that seeds 
gathered before they are quite ripe, nie vr -. 
sooner than very ripe ones, obviously * 
the nutrient matter is less hard and more ly 
diluted with water ; and on’the same principle, I 
have proved by experiment that necnge. When 
saved green for planting and a 
come several weeksyearlier than others. Jt: 
be worth trying the roots of the’ dahlia “and! 
ruél of Peru, on the same principle. -T’ 
seeds when gathered before they are quite 
germinate sooner, it does not follow” 
will ae the best plarits. : 


$5 


Srest-Bolext —This isan impléfoeat that fo 
Farmer or Planter should:be without; as:po 
particularly, are nearly doubledin value, for fe 
ing and fatting, when boiled. ‘Tunwipsoand 
er roots, and pumpkins, are also muth improved, 
as food for cattle, bya sitailar: process. S 
Boiled clover-hay is found-very good fork 
ing Swine, during Winter; and we are-of 
that iftfed to -Milch-eows, during that cami i it 
would greatly improve the*qtantity ‘of tHeiramilky 
and keep them‘ih beiterOrder, than when ft 
to them. ‘We belicVe*this'to' be well worthy- 
fair experiments tbyshivingra-vat, or Box, to hold’ * 
the hay sufficiently largeéfor the: ‘purpose. 
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Potatoe Starch.—Let the potat 
and grated duwn to a -pulp,’ andh 
upon a fine’ sieve, and’ water made to'pas 
it: the water will be > be eer ar 
with it an infinite numberto lesy; 
will afterwa depoents in / ‘of whit 
der, seperable by ate ge which po’ 

starch, possessil ‘the egg properties of . 
wheaten starch.— 


The time oh 5 “Fras Def 
lich, should be eaten before dinner, or : 
per: A meal of fruit after a meal of mean 
than . pt Batik ch ise ora with ¢ 
with’ a. meal of ‘pies’ and fp 



































“Mentably behind the: spirit’of ‘the age -in which 
we live. There has, it is evident, a certain class 
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mutation around me generally have it in “abund- 


ance | have - found it more difficult to ovefeome PQs 






hysicians, however, 


















won't SHEEP. 


ha af whe Cultivator thus notiees 


ner in the interior of New York\state, 








in fine éaidition; anid did not ap> 
ed the least from the voyage, 
n umeht in their favor as» to 
awe 
ah i is rather larger than they generally 
t of fine and symmetry+~great length, 
round and»deep"in body—fine in the head and 
I capacious chést—remarkably broad 
and heavy in the quarters—and well 
ed’ With a close fine fleece. of wool. 
=, es:are equally beautiful, and show high- 
i er brééding than the buck, «and of ‘course not so 
jarges “Dake them together, | saw more to. ad- 
mireymore good points, more style and fashion a- 
bout.them than any others I ever witnessed. 
This breed of sheep are justly becoming great 
favorites’ in this countrv. They will, I think, 
. gross well with the Merino or our native sheep, 
ze givingthem stronger constitutions and a greater 
_ . aptitude’ to fatten. 
. From-the transactions of the Pennsylvania Ag- 
» © ricultural Society, Ihave transcribed the following 
_ secount. of this breed of sheep. 
Southown sheep: are much smaller 
é)Dishly—they are more hardy—their 
wool is‘short,-equal in quality to that of half-bred 
Metino—their: fleeces are not so heavy—they 
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carry @ fat within, and much more flesh with- 
out, either the’ Dishly, Tunisian, Irish or 
Teeswater sheep. By their activity and_vigour, 


| © both of mused and constitution, they are fitted to 

encounter-every difficulty, as well as to endure 

the extremes of heat and‘cold. Thev occupy, in 
, one'of the most exposed and least fertile 

ns ofthéisland. Their mutton is of the 
roe kind, and.commands the highest price, al- 

a hdugh, from the properties of the ‘sheep, it can be 

~ eae sediat.the least cost. 
“Tam of opinion,” says this” writer, “ that the 
uth; Down. sheep are as valuable a stock, if not 
ehek 80, than vany other that have been kept in 
this country.” 

. » “The. fleece is close, heavy, and sufficiently 
fine for. geueral purposes, and a small part fine 
“enough for.any purpose to which wool is likely 
to be applied.for many years to come.” 

Fi From, the:NewwY ork Farmer and Horticultural 
~~ pda nh the following description: of these 

ne 










South Down sheep are without horns; 
oan or black-grey faces and legs, fine | 
Jongsmall necks ; -are low before, high on 
the shouldérs, and light in the fore quarter; the 

- » sides are. and the doin tolerably ‘broad, back 
: bone too high, the thigh fulland twist good: The 
“ od hal ery short and fine, Weighing from two 
4 and f to three pounds. The average weight 
10. year old wethers is about eighteen pounds 
‘the mutton fine.in the grain and ofan 
y These sheep have been brought 
vement by Ellman, of 
t, breeders. « They 
fe 




















some of these valuable sheep, | 
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"[Frott the New’ England Sinn } 
HOG-PENS. 

It'isia trite, though ‘no less true remark, that 
experience is the best teach*r of wisdom” In no 
respect is this more’ trve than ‘in the planning and 
construétion of “dwelling houses, barns,” &c. 
There is. scarcely any one, who, after the ‘most 
deliberate reflection and consultation, ‘has érected” 
a housewbarn, or any other building, who cannot, 
upon use, see something that’ mig!rf *havggbeen 
made better or more-eonvenient—and so ing 
that he would alteror amend if he could. “ Man’s 
judgment is not perfeé, nor never can be. “We 
can scarcely go into the smallest dyellitig¢house, 
—even “ the ‘lowly cottage, or visit the small- 
est farming premises, where we cahnot see some 
convenience not common to’others; atid some do- 
mestic arrangement, «which might be copied by 
others with advantage. It is thus, by combining 
ihe greatest number of the ftonveniences oi oth- 
ers, about our premises, that“ the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number” will be promoted. 

In no respect is thefeyneed of more improve- 
ment in the arrangement.and construction of the 
out-buildings of the fariérs in this vicinity, than 
in that of Hog-Pens. FI have often regretted to 
see very lady and gentleman-like appearing hogs, 
with their numerous offspring around them, 
whose sweet and melodious voices,—particularly 
just before dinner,—indicated a remarkable pro- 
pensity (as a phrenologist would say) to sing, 
compelled to inhabit premises, in’which every 
thing but comfort and conveniénce is united. 
Without even-a bed of straw, with a dirty place to 
take their food, and without any place in which 
they could exercise the business of “furrow-turn- 
ers,” an employment so congenial to their health 
and. so agreeable to their feelings. I could not:but 
cars that so respectable and useful a race of) 
animals, as the whole-hog family are generally 
considered, were not provided with quarters more 
convenient, pleasant and profitable. 

Many years since, when I was a mere tyro in 
the business of farming, (and 1 now feel great 
want of skill in that oceéfipation,) an old gentle- 
man remarked to me that“ hogs ought to work 
enough to pay for their keeping.” Hogs work! 
thought J, the man must be crazy,—or does he 
méan to have them labor on the tread-mill. But 
time and experience have dearned me, that by 
providing hogs with a plenty of muck, turf} &c. 
they will at “least pay much towards their keep- 
ing, by the manure of the best quality, which they 
will manufacture,—and that too, without the aid 
of any kind: of machinery, or any water power, 
steam power, or any other power, but hog-power. 

Having had occasion, ‘recently,“to construct a 
hog-pen, in which | believe there is at least one 
improvement, J will describe it for the benefit of 
my brother farmers, and the good of all pork-eat- 
ers and pork makers in general—hoping and be- 
lieving that for these my’philanthropic efforts ‘in 
‘the swinish cause, I’shall, at least, receive a vote 
‘of thanks-(an honor conferred on many others be- 
fore me) from the innumerable hog’ multitude, 
with which our country abounds. 





* “The-aforesaid hog-pen is 21 feet long byes 





“| fora ‘chambét above from’ 
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det with posts 8 ‘feet Hong wh = 
loose:for 


Which, 

je purpose .in. the floor, 
be’ féd withycorn, and in the summer bees 
}toes) &@ that ‘may be put, away. there, 
much labor. Ten feet across one, side" 
pied with three pens,and each pen hag, a ya 
the rear (ay indispensable | consider it) in whi % 
the raw material is manufactured into first rate © 
manure. But what | consider the improvem 
is in first placing down the sleepers, then the * 
floor, and then the si/ls on the top of .the hoon 
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Each pen is boarded insidéjas well as_ out; 
here is the advantage, that notwithgjan t 
continual wet of a hog-pen, the wihgpndie te 
the floor, they are kept dry and free from ven 

The great difficulty with og-pensgis that 
sills*Fot so quick. By my plan anew flog 
be laid, and I cannot see why my hog pe sa ' 
not last as longas any other building. 

The remaining part of it, not occupied by the 
pens, into which an external door opens, is occus 
pied by’a cauldron for cooking potatoes, &e. fox, 
my hog family, and by swill barrels, provendépa, 
casks, and the usual et ceteras of a hog pen... Th 
floor of the part not occupied by the hogs, is 
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quantity of potatoes ‘consumed, because, as:.th 
increased in, size, they ate more potatoes: » « 

The following Table will exhibit the i re 
ment in pounds weight. 


1833, «- Weight ‘in Ibe 
March 4, Live weight of five pigs on: "> +3 i774 
raw food, - 108", 
Ditto of 5 ditto, icamed 8 
food, - - 2. 106458 










inches above the other part, which makes it dry, 4 cre 
and affords a handy place to feed them. One ~ the 
corner of each of the three hog apartments is de- dot 
voted exclusively for their lodging,—which Mager’ fee 
constantly supplied with dry straw, to the ne i ter 
small comfort of my porkers, young and old.*. . ray 
If the above description shall conduce, in any, ed 

small degree, to the better and more convenient 
construction of the hog-pens of my brother farm- + 
ers,—or to the comfort, and consequently to the...» lag 
growth and fattening of that very.necessary s a we 
pendage to a farm,—short-nosed, mee ‘oft one 
short-legged, and broad-backed swine, then wo BS of] 
purpose will be fully answered. onal cha 
FARMER Ci & sin 
Bernardstén, Mass. Dec. 2, 1834. fp 4 s i 
: ’ Ww 

[From the New York Farmer.] i 

FEEDING PIGS ON RAW AND STEAMED FOOD. ( 
We take the following-report of experiments of tbe add 
feeding pigs.on raw and steamed food “Mr. | bee 
Robert Walker, Ferrygate, Haddingtonfrom thee § 8 ¢ 
Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland » pra 
Society of Scotland. gle. atte 
We put up to feed, on the 4th of March, 1838, °¢.0° tol 
five pigs on steamed potatoes, and five on raw po- mip? ey 
tatoes, with an allowance of 24 Ibs. of broken bar ~ tur 
ley each lot: the barley, for the steamed lot, being: gv 
steamed along with the potatoes. . They were ale" ed 
lowed the same quantity of potatoes, but, from the. wh 
circumstances of their being, when put up, es 4 Cor 
24 months old, and from the same brood, we w hav 
not able to keep so.accurate. an account of. the 34 | Bre 
an 
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_ Lived wei tof five’ pigs, on ee a 
ts food, ~ ° “era A 
T pio of 5 dittojoriraw food, WH4 
ae, Difference’ iii favor of steam- aii = 
ag * ed food, $ 
a7s0: Live Weight of 5 pigs, on 
ist sieained food. - ~ 137 


Ditto of 5 ditto, on raw food, 123) | 
Difference in favor of steain- 

ed food, 
es Live weight of “5 
steamed food, 205 

Ditto of 5 ditto, on raw food, 176 


i - “34 
pigs, on 


© » Difference in favor of steam- 
ed food, 
Juné 1 Live weight of 5 
steamed food, 279 
Ditto of 5 ditto, en raw food, 223 


- - 30 


) pigs, on 





. *Total difference in favor of steamed food, 56 
th the three months, the pigs on steamed food 
e increased 173 lbs., being 67 lbs. more than 
juble; while those on raw food have only in- 
‘Gihoed 115 lbs., being 7 Ibs. more than double 
their first weight, so that there can be very little 
doubt'that steamed food is more profitable for 
feeding pigs than raw food. In fact, the repor- 
tépdoes not think it possible to make pigs fat on 
raw potatoes, without other food, when confin- 
ed fo#tiem alone. 





Fine Shecp.—Mr. Charles Peters, of this vil- 
lagt, slaughtered a sheep one day last week which 
when dressed 148 lbs. ‘This sheep is 


mse 
_ ongofi6 fattened by William Hallock & brothers, 
‘ of 


n, Ulster county. The 16 were pur- 
chased by Mr. Peters at $12 per head, and have 
' since been sold in the New York market at one 
per pound. The sheep were of the Bake- 
ed. Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 





Chronic Rhewmatism.—We are not ready to 
add to the number of the remedies which have 
been prescribed for this painftl disease, without 
a certainty that such addition will be valuable in 

tices This certainty we'are convinced will 
attend the remedy it is the object of this article 
to bring before the profession. It is a mixture of 
equal-parts,of:the balsam of sulphur and ‘spirit of 
turpentine. ,Six drops of this’ mixture ‘may be 
givensmorhing and evening, and the dose increas- 
ed two. drops a day until it produces stranguary, 
whensthe dose should be diminished a little and 
continded until the® disease ‘is removed. "We 
have been recently infornied ‘of the good effects 
‘of this mixture in a great‘number of ‘instances, 
, and ope very.remarkable case has fallen within our 
no which ‘the’ disease in ‘its worst form 
vanishes beforesit in a few weeks, although the 
| patienthad been long using without advantage 
the usual andvother most powerful remedies for 
his troublesome and »paitiful’ malady: —Bos. Med. 

Bed Bugs. —<A stronglecoction ‘of ripe red 

is said’to be as efficacious an aitidote to 
bugs ascan be selected from the multitudi- 
nous recipes forthe sarne purpose. ~~ 








TARDENER.. 


[From Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant.) 





On THE CHOICE OF, FRUIT TREES IN THE NUR? 
" SERY. vy 

In the choiceyof frait trees, alf possible care 
and attention is necessary; for. to have trees that 
do not ariswer the expectations of the. proprietor 
isa great disappointment., As the young gardener 
may need such .directions as are calculated to 
govern him in-fis choice, I shall, endeavour. to 
furnish them. Of whatever species or variety of 
fruit trees are wanted, choose those that.are vig- 
orous and straight, and-of. a W€althy appearance. 
Whether they»! have-;been gtafted or budded, be 
careful to select such asshaye beén worked on 
young stocks. . Grafis and buds,inserted into old 
crooked stunted, stock¥seldom ,sueceed well.— 
Trees that are healthy; have: always a smooth, 
clean, shining bark ; sth ‘as are mossy, or have 
a rough wrinkled bark,,or,rarcattie least’ affected 
by canker, should be rejectedy- » Canker is dis- 
coverable in the young wood, and: generally t3vo 
or three inches above the graft, or bud.‘ “df the 
tree be an Apricot, Nectarine, Peach or Plumj 
and any gum appears on the . Ioive art iof it, do 
not fix upon that. Let the tree you select(if@4 
dwarf) be worked about. six inchts'frem: the 
ground, and only one graft ege-b -bud should be up- 
on esch stock, for when thete. ard amore, the tree | 
cannot be brought to so handsome ‘ form. 

In some of the preceding articles, 4 have iow 

that some descriptiom, of trees may «be transplant- 
ed with safety, even.tyhien far advanced in growth. 
When trees of foyt,arsfive. years” growth, after 
heading down, that are héalthy-and well furnieh- 
ed with fruit-bearing wpods-glose up to the cen- 
tre of the tree, can be’obidined, they will do very 
well; 5 buetent care is ‘requisite im taking up, re- 
moving an 
up with as great a portion of the roots as possible, 
taking care not to bruise, split, or damage them ; 
for want of attention to. these points, trees. often 
become diseased. Whenever (notwithstanding 
all due caution) any roots having been acciden- 
tally broken, split, or otherwise damaged i in. tak- 
ing up the tree, let them be cut off; or’ if they 
cannot be well spared, let the damaged or bruised 
part be pared clean with a sharp knife, and an ap- 
plication of the following composition be spread 
over the wound, in order to keep the wet from it, 
which would otherwise injure the tree. ‘To e- 
qual parts of soft soap and tar, add a little bees? 
wax ; let them be boiled together, and when cold, 
they may be used. The necessity of pruning-in 
and dressing mangled roots, is more. particularly 
required in trees of the stone fruit, such as Apri- 
cots, Nectarines, Peaches, Plums, &c.; for without 
the application of some remedy, they gum at the 
roots, which. defect, if not counteracted, very|' 
materially injures the.upper part of the trees, 
which may become so affected. as nevér.to recov- 
er afterwards; therefore, great care. should be ta- 
ken not to occasion such injury; and when acei-~ 
dents happen, all due caution and application is’ 
necessary, 10. promote a..healthy and vigorous 
growth. 

A young tree, likely to do well,, should have 


‘east, it-sho 


prine the tops ; and if trees are removed that have 


cut down ‘either wholly or partiall¥, i in order 


planting such. Let-the tree be taken Strong one, from which a handsome heey 











d Sere one watiy: ip asi 
proportion to. the: bolerof thee wih 
distribution of branching Sines Healthy ro 
are‘always smooth ahd clear, ‘the éolou ur 
varies'a little according’ to’ thé'sort’ of the tree, t 
pe older the roots @ré; the darker ‘the ‘eolour” 
) After the tree is taken tif be careful incor 
ing it to the place where it is to,be plant 
that the réots are not chafed.or Fubbed,..¢ 
are to be conveyed a considera isfane 
should be well guarded by straw or, otherw! 
order to prevent injury, All da 
roots should be'pruned_ as ‘soon aS 
kén up, but if it be necessary to prune @way, 
sound good roots, such pruning should be elm 
ed until the time of planting... In prooinges 
roots, always Jet them be finished by a.cleari@ut,~ 
aiid ina sloping direction, letting the slope beito-.. 
wards the under stratum, so that 
ndt'be allowed fo lodge upon the pa: eu 
When trees are planted at an advanced pa bees 
the spring of the year, it will be ‘necessary 
















































been trained three or four y 


dare not’ ae : 
perly ‘supplied with young wood, they must: 


obtain a sufficiency. ~ In practising this upon’ Ape 
ricot and Nectarine trees, &c., always prune so°") 5 
as to have a leading shoot closd below the cut, a8” » in 
it is very rare they will push a shoot'?below,‘u 

Lless there be alead. | This attention is not 

| particularly required in the Pear, &c,, as such ‘a 
will generally push forth shoots, although n 
leading ones were left: but in all kinds the young- 
er the wood is, the more certain are shoots. 
produced. Ifa tree that has been under “ 
for one or two years, should have only® 

strong leading shoot, and two or th abies ray 
ones which do not proceed from it, let the weak 
shoot®be pruned clean away, and shorten the? 
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terwards be formed. 


In order to assist the reader to make a judicioud:: + “a 
choice of fruit trees, | have furnished a va: | a 
description of such,sorts as-can be best recom- 
mended. Previous to making this prere 
carefully perused “ Prince’s Pomological tree 2 
also such parts of “Kenrick’s American. Ore 
ist,” and “Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard” and— 
Kitchen Garden,” as was applicable'to my sub- 
ject; besides. these. important guides, Thad the 
select catalogues of different nurserymen before ~_ 
me, and have chosen only such as ke enmost 
generally recommended; in doing “ha 
had difficulties to contend with, eater se 
which none but those who have duly al 
the subject can form any idea; *The facility 
which seedling plants are raised,: paternal” 
fondness with which people ae mpt to regard their” ; 
own seedlings, have “hon li 
names to appear in the various: catalogues ; ich 
tend not a little to anensne arte ise ine: asinine — 
list of fruits... ¢ ; 
In’ many instances, the Roglih F eu 
ish and. other names, provisional, local 
barous,,are givento:the 
‘ly..some fruits appear inthe 
under all the varied names ; 
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roots néarly corresponding to the branches, at 


labour necessarily requisite for ascert 
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y of cultivatio Pand What are’teally dis- 
ariefies,.is. correspondingly great.” 
he annexed list end’ description of the first fif- 


a varieti¢s Sof apples, ivas politely furnished by 
a 4 Walliams R, Prince: Ese, author of the “Pomologi- 
Manual,” “Treatise on.«the Vine,” &c.; in 
e other ligts, I have generally ado 
pes given wit catalogue of Michael 
Séns.of the Harlaem Nurserygas a head- 
have: caused, the synonims or names by 
he same variety is known or has been 
to, be. printed in italics; thus, my lists of 
shost $00 varieties.of the various sorts of fruit, 
will, what has been. deemed by some, as 
leties perhaps to the number of a thou- 
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egg A: APPLES. 
<1; Jume. Eating, Juniting, or Geniton—The 
fruit-is.small, of a roundish form, and yellow co- 
lour;it-ripens in July; the pulp is tender and juicy; 
.the. tree.a good bearer, and of small, low growth. 
» 2. Early red Margaret, or red June eating.— 
-The fruit is small and roundish ; colour red strip- 
ed; the. pulp sweet, and of pleasant flavour; it 
asipens in July. 

3.Spring Grove-—The fruit small, and of a eo- 
nical form, and pale green colour; it is ripe in July, 
-and,continues till September ; the pulp is soft and 
juicy ; tree hardy, a great bearer, and the fruit 
schiefly used in the kitchen. 

» 4. Princé’s Yellow Harvest.-The fruit of a 
Men size, depressed ; ofa pale yellow colour; 
the pulp is tender, slightly acid, but of an excel- 
dent flavour ; ripens in July. 

6. Sinequanon.—The fruit of medium size, 
roundish, but somewhat depressed ; of a greenish 
colour, very high flavoured ; ripe in July. 

6. Astracan.—The fruit is roundish, 

r at the sides, of medium size; the colour 
whitish, faintly streaked with red on the sun side, 
and covered with a white bloom ; it ripens in Au- 
gust, alld the pulp is very tender, pleasant and de- 
licate. 

7. Golden Pearmain.—The fruit large, round- 
ish, and of a deep red and yellow colour; it rip- 
ens in Angust, and continues till October ; pulp 

ft and sweet ; a hardy tree, but not large; a good 
bearer, and the fruit much esteemed. 
~ _&. Sugar Loaf Pippin —The fruit of medium 

‘Size, ovate, or oblong; of a pale yellow colour; 
the pulp. firm, but juicy, and of a highly pleasant 
flavour ; it ripens early in August. 

9. Hawthoraden.—The fruit is large, and rath- 
er flat, and of @ pale green colour; it ripens in 
August, and centinues till January ; the pulp sof, 
juicy, and acid; a very hardy tree; a great bear- 
er, and the fruit good for all kitehen purposes. 

» 10. Red and Green Sweeting—The fruit 

large,.of oblapg shape; green colour, striped. with 

ed; Tipehs.in August and September. The pulp 
-” “‘Swéetftehder, and of pleasant flavour. 

* “11. Borsdorf—Fruit medium size, conical 

epee and deez cllow green colour; it ripens in 

2 ber, and continues.till February ; the pulp 
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Pippin—The ‘fruit very lange, of a 
roundish shape? ellow colour ; the pulp very 
tender, and of good flavour; ripens in September 
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fad ofan aromatic flavour; tree of low ' 
“a Thiddling® beare#, bit an excellent fruit} | 
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13. Old Golden Pippin—Phe fruit small, 
roundish, and’ gold yellow colour; it ripens in 
September atid October ; flesh firm and sweet, fit 
both for the dessert and kitchen. 

(14, Pempkin Sweeting —Fruit large, of pale 
ellow colour; pulp very sweet and pleasant; rip- 
ens in October and November. 

15.' American Nonpariel.—FPuit large and flat; 
colour yellowish ground, striped with ted; pulp 
very tender, juicy, and high flavoured; ripens in 
October and November. 

16. Newtown Spitzenburg.—The fruit of me- 
dium size,'roundish and depressed; colour of a 
pale yellowish ground, greenish where shaded, 
but red next the sum; pulp very. sweet, rich and 
pleasant ; ripens in October and November. 

17. Wood’s' Transparent.—Fruit small and 
flat, and of a green and yellow colour; ripens in 
October, and continues til! February ; flesh firm 
oe juicy; hardy tree, great bearer, and excellent 
ruit. 

18. Sweet Bough.—-Fruit large, ovate, of pale 
yellow colour, tender; sweet, and pleasant in flav- 
our; ripens in August, 

19. Ribstone Pippin —Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, and partially depressed ; of a pale yel- 
low colour, tinged with red; pulp slightly acid, 
and of fine flavour} ripens in November, and con- 
tinues till April. 

20. Rhode Island Greening.—Fruit large and 
depressed, of a greenish colour ; slightly acid, and 
ef fine flavour; ripens in November, and con- 
tinues till April. 

21. Holland Pippin—Fruit medium size, 
ovate form, and of a gold and green colour; it 
ripens in October, and contjhues till February; 
flesh crisp and firm; tree hardy and large ; a good 
bearer, and much esteemed fruit. _ 

22. Seek no Further.—Fruit of medium size, 
depressed; of a whitish colour ; flesh very tender, 
and of pleasant flavour; ripens in November; and 
continues till March. ; 

23. Esopus Spitzenburg.—-Fruit largeand oval; 
of red colour; flesh yellowish; slightly acid, and 
of the first flavour; ripens in October, and con- 
tinues till February. 

24. Pennock Red Winter.—Fruit very large 
and conrpressed ; of deep red colour; flesh tender, 
juicy, and of sweet and pleasant flavour; ripens 
in November. 

25. Flushing Spitzenburg.—F ruitlarge, round- 
ish, somewhat compressed; red striped colour, 
and of sweet and pleasant flavour; ripens in No- 
vember, and continues till March. 

26. Red Winter Swecting.—Fruit large and 
compressed ; of reddish colour ; and of sweet and 
delicious flavour ; ripens in November, and con- 
tinuves till March. 

27. Green Newtown Pippin.—Fruit medium 
size, compressed; of pale green colour; flesh 
very high flavoured; ripens in December and 
keeps till June. 

28. Bringewood Pippin.—Fruit small, nearly 

giebular; colour bright yellow, tinged with red, 
pulp exceeding sweet, and highly perfumed. 
29. Downton Pippin==Fruit of moderate size, 
.cy lindri¢al, flattened *at*the-ends ; of yellow co- 
lour, withtnumerous specks ;“flesh*firm, rich sub- 
acid ; ripens in October and November. 


~ 





$0. English Nonpariel—Fruit of medium 


size, and flat; ofa greenish yellow colodr, With» 
slight russet; flesh firm, rich and at ‘ 
in November, and continues till May. x5 i gom 
$1 Fenouillet Gris —F ruit rather smallgrougg. 
ish, ovate, of a yellowish’ gray colour, with q 
slight. russet ; pulp tender, saccharine, anil 
flavoured ; ripens in November, and contifigg 
good till February. ett 

32. Red Winter. Calville-—Fruit, large) ang 
oblong, of a pale red colour, deeper next thélgun: 
flesh tender and of pleasant flavour; ripengsn 
November. , ee 

33. Dredge’s Beauty of Wilts.—Fruit: 
dium size, and oval form, of a brightyellowsspot. - 
ted with red; it ripens in October, and Tastsjij 
March ; pulp firm and juicy ; @ great 
the fruit good for all kitchen purposes. 4 

34. Ortley Pippin.—Fruit of large ‘ize, pale 
yellow colour, often a tinge of red on the gyp- 
ny side ; flesh firm and high flavoured , ripensyin 
November, and lasts till April. - 

35. Lemon Pippin.—Fruit of» medinm ‘sige, 
oval shape ; colour yellowish green; flesh fim, 
pleasant, but not high flavoured : ripens in Oct 
ber, and lasts till March. &; a 

$6. Blenheim Pippin.—Fruit large, row 
of a yellowish color, tinged with red next thesums 
pulp sweet and high flavored ; ripe in November, 
and keeps till March. 

$7. Graveinstein.—Fruit rather large and com- 
pressed; a yellowish green color, striped with 
red, and high flavored; ripens in October, and 
lasts till January. Bae 

$8. Alexander—Fruit very large, somewhat 
cordate, smallest at the crown ; of a greenish yel- 
low color,striped or marbled with red; pulp tender, 
sweet, rich and aromatic ; ripens in October, and : 
lasts till February. Though a large, hardy ym 
it is a medium bearer, but a magnificent fruit’ 

39. Franklin Golden Pippin.—Fruit a med 
um size, conical, of a golddn yellow color,,with: 
gray and dark coloured specks ; it ripens in 
vember and continues till March ; flesh firm, and” 
highly aromatic; tree rather slender, and mit 
dling bearer, but an excellent fruit. 

40. Rambour Frane.—Fruit large and | 
pressed; of a pale yellow color, tinged with-red; 
flesh tender, with a slight acidity ; ripens imOe- 
tober and November. i! 

41. Newark King.—Fruit large, oval shape; 
color red, striped with yellow; the pulp ofeples- 
sant flavor; ripens in October, and lasts \tillJan- 
uary. oe ae 

42. Priestly.—Fruit large, oblong; of qudult 
red color, faintly striped; the flesh of pleasant and 
aromatic flavor; ripens in Deeember, andcon- 
tinues till April. i 

43. Hughes? Golden Pippin.—Fruit; small, 
round, but'particularly depressed; of yellow eo” 
lor, with numerous specks; flesh firm,,jul¢ , 
pungent and agreeable; ripens in Oc 
lasts till January. . 

44. Beauty of Kent.—Fruit rather largey, 
of irregular shape; of a. yellowish’ greendem 
mottled with red; flesh.firm and juicy, 
pleasant acid»flavor; ripens in Octoberpa 
tinues till’ January. : i meq 

45.° Monstrous Pippin —Fruit of.ser 
size, often weighing twenty-five ounces or 
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fy flavor, excellent for cooking ; . 
her, and cc oe all vine’ jot 
46, Long Isla ussel.—F ruit: of medium 

peri actarn sprussetty color, and of pleasant 

flavor; ripens by November, and continues till 

“™ Winter“ Sweet Pearfuin.—Fruit” small, 

roundish; of a dull red color, with green stripes ; 

“pulp very sweet, and of peculiar flavor ; ripens in 

November, and keeps till March. 

48, Lady Apple or Pomme ‘D’apis.—Fruit 
small, flat; of pale yellow color, tinged with a 
deepred on thegside ; flesh crisp, sprightly and 
pleasant; ripens in November, and continues till 
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49. Pomme Grise.—Fruit rather large, some- 
what» depressed; xussetty; of pleasant. flavor ; 
‘si in November, and lasts till March. 

7 Worfolk Beaufin.—F ruit middling size, flat- 
tish, and a deep red and pale green color; it ri- 

in November and December, and lasts till 

August; flesh firm and savoury; tree hardy and 
upright, and a good bearer; fruit excellent for 
use‘in the kitchen. 

51. Early Crofton, or Irish Peach Apple-—— 
Jrish apple, of the middle size and flattish 
shape; of an olive green color, much variegated 

With red; and has a rich saccharine flavor; ri- 
pens in August; it is much esteemed for the des- 
sert, and excellent also as a sauce apple. The 
tree grows well and is not apt to canker. 

52. Dowell’s Pippin—lIn size and form this 
apple resembles the Ribstone Pippin, but is more 
pointed at the head, and the eye is sunk in a more 
confined and deeper cavity; the skin is green, 
nearly covered with a clear thin russet, and slight 
tinge of brownish red on the sunny side; an ex- 
cellent dessert apple from October to Christmas. 

53. Barcelona Pearmain, Glace Rouge, Klei- 
ner Casselar Reinette, Reinetle Rouge, Reinette 
Rousse, Reinetle des Carmes.—Fruit of medium 
size, oval, not angular ; color, brownish yellow 
ia the shade, but deep red next to the sun; flesh 
firm, yellowish, with a rich aromatic but slightly 
agreeable acid. A dessertapple from November 
ull February. Tree a good bearer. 

54. Bell Flower—aA very large and beautiful ap- 
sabe color bright yellow, with an occasional 

hion'the sunny side; its form oblong; the 
flesh’ tender, juicy, rich, and finely flavored, and is 
alike excellent for the dessert or for cooking. It 
ripens early in November and will keep all the 
winter. . 
0 55::.Court Pendu, Capendu, Court Pendu Plat, 
Gernon’s Apple—An estimable dessert apple of 
“uonpareil size [small ;]‘ very flat in shape, the co- 
‘Mor'yellow, and.@.good deal covered with full red; 
“itis of high sae@harine flavor and of close. con- 
sistence; the fruit keeps till February or March. 
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pens in: Sept 
67., Stroat, 
stated to be tender, juicy, well flavored, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Buel, inexcellénce it is uot sur- 
passed by any fruit,in itgyseason ;..a native. |. 
58. Swaar vipple.—It..is: a highly celebrat 
winter table fruit in some parts of- New Y ork, and 
New Jersey; ifis a large greén apple,of great 
and uncommon flavor and richness ; highly de 
serving cultivation in every collection of fine 
fruits. 
59. Golden Harvey, Brandy Apple.—A dessert 
apple not larger than the Golden Pippin ; ager 
light yellow, with a flush of red and embroider- 
ed with a roughish russet. gJt is called Brandy 
Apple from the superior specific strength of its 
juice ; is of remarkable close texture, very rich in 
flavor, and will keep till April or May. 
60. Siberiqn Harvey.—This fruit, which was 
raised by Mr. Knight from the Siberian Crab and 
Golden Harvey, is sffited to be a small globular 
fruit of a bright gold coléry-stained with deep: red 
on the side next the sum; the fruit growing in 
clusters on slender branches :the juice exceeding 
sweet; ripe.in October. Spetific gravity of its 
juice, 1,091. ‘ 





FiowerinG Season ox Feuer Frees. 
Usually, one year with amother, fruit wees in 
the United States are in bloom at the following 
periods : 


Peachi . Cherry. Apple. 
Montreal, May.15. May 27. May 27 
Brunswick, Me. (maha) 19 & 27 
Albany, N. Y. May tt“ 19 “ 18 
Boston, we20°-“ 10 § 10 
New York, * April 20. April 30 “= 6 
Philadelphia, * 15, | 25 April 25 
Baltimore, S$ .46..¢ i@- & 
Lexington, De. F' 8 eee 
Richmond, March30 “ 8 #& 410 
Charleston, S. C. “« 6 March29 “ 1 
Fort Claiborne, Ala. “ = 1 “« 29: &- & 
Marietta, Ohio, April 1 May 1 “ 1 


[Scientific Tracts. 
GREENING apPpLeE.—The celebrated greening 
apple takes its name from the cognomen of the 
gentleman on whose land it was first discovered. 
This fruit was first found in Rhode Island, a short 
distance from Newport, near an inn kept by Mr. 
Green, hence it was called the Green-Inn Ap- 
ple. A light change however has come over the 
old appellation, which is now simply Greening.— 
Pawtucket Chronicle. 





«THE CappaGE—INTERNAL Structure.—If 
the stem of the common Cabbage be divided 
transversely, it will exhibit, first a bask ; then, an 
inclosed cylinder of a firm and compact texture, 
interspersed with a multiplicity of divergent rays, 
and approaching to the consisjence of wood; and 
then, a large and firm pulp, or pith, . The same 
structure pervades the root, also, which is furnish- 
ed with but little pith. In. some stagesof th 

plant’s growth, the concentric layers are not dis 

cernible on the transverse section; .but.in- its 





_!The tree grows upright and bears weil. 
‘f° 86. Malcarle, Charles Apple, Mela Carla.— 
chy | ‘oad famed fruit. In the climate of Italy this is 
J aa to be the best apple im the world. It is 
cultivated extensively in the territories of Genoa, 
Sas an article of export and commerce to Nice, Bar- 
* Seelona, Cadiz, and Marseilles. . The fruit is rather 
] - “large; its:form-inclining to globular. “Its beauti- 
5 ‘ful waxen skin is a little marbled with a very 
faint green near the eye ; its color in the shade is 
eee rtow tinged with a flaming crimson next 
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requently, and cover thi | the 
ed cotton ; ormipply hogs "Tard “or § 
‘rhixed upfwith whitée lead.” Or t 
ted spirits'two ‘drachms, G@tilard’s “eX 
drachm, and a pint of water. ‘The mix 
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made'in the order in ‘which’ the 
otherwise the camphor will sepat 
‘tation to be renewed till the inflammati@n § 
the wound may then’ be dressed wit 
rate. ad ' 
The following hips 7 age ended in 
cases of the burning of females, by thetr clothe 
having caught fire. er no person is 
sist her, she may relieve herself by Mifowing We: 
clothes over her head, and lying down and 
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ing upon them. She must by no means run as 
way, the flame always tending upwards ; much of 


the mischief will be preventediif a person ‘in that 
unfortunate, situation. will w, herself on the | 
ground, if possible roll about her a carpet, earth- 
rug, &c. If any person be present, then, without 
any regard to delicacy, such’ person ‘should ‘in- 
stantly pass the hand under all the clothes tol 
lowest garment, and raise the whole:together, and 
close them over the head, by which, in an-ing 
almost, the flame will be indubitably exting 
ed. This is the most expeditious and’e 
method of preventing the dire effects of a i 
accident which is perpetually occurring. 
Or, roll in the carpet. This is one of the'man 
accidents owing to the prepostérougcustom of 
open fire places, and muslin dresses iffmwinter. . 
Domestic Encyclopedia. 















Preserving the Eyes.—Few remegiegsfor * ‘pres 
serving the eyes are more refreshing “and invi- 
gorating than bathing them in cold water ‘three 
or four times in the day. ety “ir 4 

In common inflammations of the’eyés, a Very 
cheap and efficacious remedy is a solution’ of tén 
grains of Sugar of lead, in half pint of rain, riy- 
er Or snow water, premising one or two’ putge 
Leeches are also highly useful in this complaint. 
Eyes naturally weak may be ‘strengthened, by 
frequently washing them with green tea: to a 
cupful of which, add a teaspoonful of brandy ; 
and by wearing a white hat, with black under- . 
neath in summer.— Domestit 
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‘4 4 Pec ecacacecesececons eeeee 
dine gst Baco Praca eet oe secslagss- ; poss 
gH, whiteGeldaenge oon Gash. 3 oe Mayme | 8] 
Fone RE 100}bs, . - g po Borrer, pene, , in Ibst & half Ibs. 25 31 
Ol], cereccccccccccesecee| -6t 
—— bashed 56 ox m R, Sibcsnccisthbestiadl eeenes barre} ae Ba . 
pers 6° Seo en90 os oe 56 Caves, three to six week ldé.20 eth “ 3 00 6 00 
ne ~- : ad Milch, ++eeeesesseeeees| “& 117 00 130-00 
UNO git... 14} ~- 48 Come Biggs. for tilly cores hafne| $28 |'2:2° 
elude tek Saat pour a: ' 37 de Re” Ecnashesedshaaah os ae 
tt peet tees sittd ring > é BES,.cccec. eccccccccccsncaccccces| Go £9 29 
white whegt family, barrel 00 6 50 Fisu, Shad, GRRE, sévscecccsséces moe 5 75 | 6 00 
a ~ te ¥. 50 6 00 Herrings, salted, No. 1,...08 1475) —-— 
Super Howard Treat, weseohn Me] 438) 5 C0 Mackerel, No. 1, 2 & 3j.«--| “ | 500} 7 00 
a ws at as 462) 475 Cod, salted,..- seccccnccccses| cwt | 2 50 | 3 00 
lieoanc. >| . 46g — Lads, Blive, ..ccccccccccccccccees| each. | 1 25 | 2 00 
‘ eg ie 4 87; 5 00 Slaughtered,.....++.++++++|quart’r} “31 50 
a w : }. 4 87 ‘Wells cue mma und. 8 9 
po eeeccnaccns dina 
YO, ecrestvercvocereceres| “ 4 ot 4 12 cece a he PE Sea SSS See i, 1 = 75 
Grass eens red Clover, seseeeeslbashel.| 5 59| 6 00 | hee Sapte ozen.| 1 50 : “ 
feecdvet the north} | 3 00] 3 50) Porarons, Irish,osesssseeeee sik -|bushe). 40| 62 
Pulm Oat ae 2 00| 2 50| Toawsps Bees ae eecccedoccce s ote 5 oe 
Ps He Or red.top,--.-++++ ee | ac 1 25 VE fi 5 SOC eee eeeee et eeeee 8 50 
Hay, in bulk,....-scencasseseees jal ton 16 00 ak, ore quarters,..... SSsseGrs -(pound. 32 4 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..... + Ipenad @ a Hind. do. .cccegiZeccoes) * 62) ——. 
B haha rotted, .+.--|  « 7 8 | ques ees \ _ 
OGs. “s Vee eercccccceces ousted ——- ana s ‘ 
ne eae baal er ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bice an BOrt,. +e eacccees — «=~. 
pode aR pom = TO.NURSERY MEN. 
refuse, wdpoccesccecqccccccs| ~ Sg), oP adeih a. m0 a A year old. 
IME, oeseccvecacccoccceccoseeess (bush 80 33 0. , om—two years old. 
Mustarp Seep, Domestic,........|  ** 500i 6 00| 520 Fear dé, two do. do. 
Oars, Meeseapeccsevcccccecesaccece| hd | 30 33 740 Apple do. two do. do. 
Pus, Ted Cy6, »-+-..++00+0+00000e+|bushel.| 64 —-| 5 “a sale cheap. Enquire at this Establishment. 
SYS, oc ccccecccccvcese “ 8 85 ec 
* Wihcosdesccccccpeccccccs| 0 " rl GRAPE VINES. 
PLasTen Panis, in the stone,.---+-| ton. 312 — ERBEMONT’S Madpita, one, two, and three years 
Ground, .-...-++-| barrel.) 1 37) —— old, from 25 cents'to.75 each. 
Patwa Cunisra Beaw,.........--\bushel| 1 50} 1 56} Isabella, twoand are.old, at 25 to 50 cts each. 
Sa freee sooo senses et a p - Catawba, one year fae bach. 
Le ushe White Scup rnon two old at 37 cents h. 
Tosacco, crop, common,.....+-++. 100 Ibs! 4251 500] Sultana, pa po AH a. ym pid 4 cents eac 
WP fine re, red,+s+- | : - : Pm on two years old, at 31 centa.éach. 
O TOd, senaseeees ed Bland, one year old, at 25 cts. each. 
on + sgmeet = | os onal - for sale at this establishment, and will be well “- 
pteeeee ist 7 
yellow and red,-..| “ | g 00] 12 00 eee cera omerateey cry Cea 
Pee yellow, ...+.s+ee0- “ | 13 00! 17 00 GAMA GRASS SEED 
* fine yellow, ....- -| © | 15 OO} 25 00 UST received, and for sale at this Establishment— 
Seconds, as in ye Se “« | 350) 5 00 Price 50 cents per ounce. 
round leaf, . “ 5 00} 9 00 Fy 
2 Napa i ia oe PEA FOWLS. 
' Rappahannock,......... | «6 as ee NE pair 2 years old, and one pair 3 years old, for sale 
ee Reccccecccces | 6 | 4 00| 9 00} \7 at this establishment. Price $3 a pair. no 4 
Wine; white; ...-......+.....-./bushel.| 1 03| 1 09 MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
Wauscer, Ist pf. in a ao 31| 3)| 7% HE subscriber has on hand a few bundred of this 
a ft Bde occccce — @ 29} —— celebrated Tree, unrivalled in the quality of its 
* % “wagon price,..... “ 21) 2g | leaves as food for the silk worm, for which he is ready to 
Wacow: Raricnrs, to Puitsburgh,.|100 Ibs} —_| 1 95| receive orders (accompanied by the cash) with particular 
To Wheeling,.| “ mat +a — - a ey of the _ on nt ora the re 
of Nov. nex rice 50 cents each, $5 per dozen, or $ 
Woot, Prime & Sakon Fleeces, . ound. a per e per handred. 
Meriiio, .....:..... pt: “| 44 50122 24 The success and ease with which this tree is propagat- 
Three fourths Merino,....... “ |37 44/22 94 | ed, the extraordinary quickness ofits growth, the superi- 
One half « do... aac at .| © |33° 97:92 24 ority of its leaves over all others for the silk culture, and 
Common & One fourth Meri.) “ (30 3320 ¢@ | its uncommon luxuriance and beauty, altogether recom- 
led,.... ea foerth Meri “ 131 99/22 24 mend it to the favourable notice of every farmer as a most 
: 2 valuable acquisition. I. 1. HITCHCOCK, 
WESTPHALIA GEESE. aug. Amer. Far. Estab. 
A FEW. pairs of these very superior Geese are BULBOUS ROOTS. 
now ready for delivery at 5 dollars a pair. A YACINTHS, Tulips anda general assortment of 
ry r- g 
ply to I. . HITCHCOCK, Bulbous Roots, suitable for the present season, for 
no 18 Amer. Far. Estab. | sale low at this establishment by 
WHITE TURKIES. _ Det. 28, I. I. HITCHCOCK. 
\VE now ready forsale several pairs of these truly BAKEWELL RAMS. 


1 fowls, at $5 a pair, er are of this year’s 
. 1. HITCHCOCK, 
American Weise Establishment. | to 
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ing been mi , is offered by the ownat fet 
duced amount. The opportunity is a favo 
procarring a lot of first rate trees, at a great 

fullowing is a list of the trees'which age laid in the ¢ 
by the heels so as to continue unhurt till next bee 


necessary. 

APPLES. ° 
«@ 2 Monstrous Piffin. 

2 Flushing or Esopus Pritsenburgh, 

2 Royal Pearmain. 

2 Long Island Russet. 

2 Winter Pearmain. 

2 Alexander—-a new Russian apple, 

of great celebrity. 
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very large and 





: _— Island Greening. (w 
‘omme d’appi, or Lady apple. = 
2 Garthowe.. dian ¢F 
2 Newtown Spitzenburgh. on | 
2 Bellflower. same 
2 Ee: — 
2 Red sweet Vandevere. *, 
2 Michael Henry Pippin. am ft 
1 Winesap. es hg 
1 Rambo or Romanite. ] 
1 Large Yellow Newtown Pippin. — 
6 York Greening. = 
7 Red Streak. ¥ 
PEACHES. 
1 Teton de Venus. este 
4 Malcaton. old 
1 Lehman’scling. ie 
2 Gough’s Cling. oh ture 
3 Oblong open Peach, % lish 
1 Fine Cling. A “ 
2 Early Etna. fou! 
4 Budded trees that have lost their labels. " 
PEARS. 
2 Jagonelle. feel 
1 Portugal 
1 Summer bergamot. can 
1 Ambert. in s 
1 Butter. 
1 Seckel. cus 
2 St. Germaine. 
PLUMS. ” 
1 Peters’ large Yellow Gage. ; year 
: French do. do. Pe ous! 
1 Gage. ~ 
1 Egg. \ 
1 Imperial. com 
1 Bolmar’s Washington. } 


1 Blue Damascene. 






CHERRIES. ia 
2 Morrello 
1 Orleans. 
2 May Duke. 
QUINCES. 


1 Portugal 
1 Orange 
The Invoice including packing mats, &c amountste’ 
$30, and the whole will be sold ry $20 which may be 
sent to TCHCOC 
yo ‘foun Estab. 


AGENCY FOR TREES, &c. 
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« 
FEVHE subscriber respectfully offers his services to hie. ‘ 
customers and the public generally, as agent for the | of m 
procurement of Fruit and other Trees. It may not be ges. I mad, 
nerally understood or duly considered, that few nureeries” 
contain all kinds of trees in equal tion. One, for? plant 
instance, is celebrated for its fine ap ees, another for | is th 
its peaches, and a third for its plums or pears, while” ‘ 
scarce any of them can make up a collection of all kinda). grati 






of trees of the best quality. In this respect the 
er flatters himself that he possesses peculiar ad : 
His own nursery is not extensive or forward toy. 
afford many trees for sale yet, and his acquaintance with 

nearly all the most eminent nurserymen in this co 
and of the peculiar excellencies of their respective 
lishments enables him to select from them all, prob 
better collection of fruit trees than any one of them @ 
furnish. Trees ordered from any particular nursery, 
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sale by a farmer near Baltimoreat $20 each. Appl 
I. I. HITCHCOC. 


be selected by me, will be charged at nurse’ prices andy 
10 per ceat commission added. Orders ought to Dele ; 
warded immediately, and all confided to the subser “plfnext 
agency shall receive his best attention. ee 
I.E. HITCHOOGE, like 
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